REPUBLICAN MASS MEETING IN JERSEY CITY.; 


Speeches by Senator Ten Eyck and Gov. Pennington. Great Turn-Out of Wide-Awakes-Torchlights, 
Bonfires, Banners, Music and Song. REMARKS OF MR. TEN EYCK. REMARKS OF GOV. 
PENNINGTON. 


Sept. 6, 1860, The New York Times 


The Republicans of Jersey City opened the campaign last evening by one of the largest mass 
meetings, and torchlight processions; which have thus far been held in that State, in which they 
were assisted by deputations of Wide-Awakes and Republican Clubs from New-York, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburgh, Hoboken, Paterson, Newark, and various other towns in the vicinity, numbering 
altogether not less than 6,000 people. 


The meeting was held in Van Voort-square, where an ample stage had been erected for the occasion, 
which was appropriately decorated with the Stars and Stripes, and hung around with banners, on 
which were inscribed a variety of Republican mottoes, of which the following will serve as a 
sample: 


"The Rail-splitter will fence in Slavery;" "Right makes might;" "Protection to home industry;" "Free 
lands for free men;" "Fence in Slavery with Freedom;" "Freedom National; Slavery Sectional;" 
"Honest Old ABE every man's friend." 


The meeting was called to order in presence of about 3,000 people, at 8 o'clock, by Judge 
EPHRAIM MARSH, who nominated for permanent officers the following gentlemen, who were 
unanimously elected: 


President -- Hon. DUDLEY S. GREGORY. 


Vice-Presidents -- Cornelius Van Vorst, Jonathan Jenkins, Daniel McLeod, Jacob Weart, Morris K. 
Crane, John C. Briggs, Edward King, Geo. A. Toffey, Mindert Van Horn, Walter Rutherford, A.O. 
Zabriskie, James Flemming, Joseph Kissam, H.M. Traphagen, Joshua Post, Wm. Mitchell, David 
Taylor, John C. Robbins, Hosea F. Clark, Isaac Houston, Lewis J. Bridgman, Geo. W. Gantz, 
Mathew Armstrong, Jr., Benjamin W. Clapp, Benjamin G. Clark, Jos. G. Edge, Robt. Gilchrist, S.B. 
Ransom, Franklin B. Caipenter, Daniel Lake, Denning Duer, Stephen H. De Wirt, Michael 
Simmons, Arent H. Schuyler, James Gilklnson, Wm. Keeney, Thomas P. Eckerson, James Wiggins, 
J.B. Close, Benjamin F. Welch, Jr., Silas H. Jessup, John Simms, Abm. Collard, Gilbert C. Clark, 
Wm.H. Ta Icott, Wm. Stevell, Andrew H. McPherson, Jos. Annin, Thos. S. Field, C. Wagner, Henry 
H. Newkirk. 


Secretaries -- Henry D. Holt, J.H. Gautier, Daniel Daniel Winship, C. Kirsten, Washington B. 
Williams, A.W. Van Winkle, Wm. Rea, Samuel W. Davenport, P. Scwartz, Chas. Shaw, Peter J. 
Westervelt, robert McLaughlin, A.S. Hatch. 


The President on taking the chair called upon one of the Secretaries to read the call for the National 
Convention at Chicago, which having been done, he briefly addressed the assemblage, claiming that 
a Convention, like that of Chicago, which represented 24,000,000 of people, could not be called a 
sectional Convention, nor could its candidates be called sectional candidates. 


The following resolutions were then read by ISAAC W. SCUDDER, Esq., and unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the just reputation of New-Jersey as a conservative and patriotic Commonwealth, 
whose State motto is "Liberty and Prosperity," shall be fully sustained in the hearty support which 
she will render to the cause of Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Homesteads, Protection to Home 
Industry, and Constitutional Internal Improvements. 


Resolved, In the words of the sage of Auburn, "We can extend Slavery into new territories and 
create new Slave States only by reopening the African Slave-trade," a measure condemned by the 
humanity of the civilized world, the laws of the land, and in violation of the precepts of the 
Constitution, and of the solemn sanctions of the Declaration of Independence. 


Resolved, That the best interests of the country demand the suppression of the agitation of the 
question of domestic Slavery by the establishment of a national policy on that subject which shall 
permanently terminate all efforts for its increase and extension into territory now free, and so to be 
held for the future homes of the white man and his posterity. 


Resolved, That the election of a Chief Magistrate by the votes of the people is at the present 
juncture a necessity to the tranquilization of the public mind and healing of the popular excitement. 


Resolved, That the declaration of principles agreed upon by the Chicago Convention, and the 
nominations there made of ABRAHAM LINCOLN for President, and HANNIBAL HAMLIN for 
Vice-President, meet our hearty concurrence, and their election is urgently demanded by the 
interests of the entire people of the Union. 


After a few remarks from Mr. SCUDDER, the "Prairie Songsters" favored the audience with a song, 
and Judge MARSH then took the stand, and, with a few introductory remarks, introduced Hon. 
JOHN C. TEN EYCK, Senator in Congress from New-Jersey. 


Mr. TEN EYCK said that it gave him joy to find the Republicans of Jersey City wide-awake. The 
circumstances of the times demanded that they should be wide-awake, they demanded their ablest 
and noblest efforts to restore the Government of the country to its primitive simplicity and virtue. 
All great deeds sprung from a wide-awake spirit. They must be wide awake in this campaign to 
prevent their being cheated out of the election of their candidates as they were in 1856 in 
Pennsylvania and New-Jersey. Thousands of fraudulent and unnaturalized votes were cast in 
Pennsylvania in 1856 for JAMES BUCHANAN. Let the Republicans in the coming campaign be 
wide awake to prevent the ballot-boxes from being stuffed, as they were in 1856. Let them be wide 
awake to prevent the public treasury from being robbed to carry on the electioneering work of their 
opponents. In this connection, the speaker referred at length to the enormous sums paid for public 
printing, a large portion of the profits of which were applied to purposes of political corruption, and 
to sustain decaying Democratic organs. Republicans must also be wide awake to prevent being sold. 
[A voice -- "They can't do it."] He was glad to hear that voice; it sounded like the voice of a 
freeman; but he must inform the gentleman that as shrewd a man as he was had been sold, and 
didn't know it. [Laughter. ] 


The long procession of Wide-Awakes here made their appearance with their torchlights and bands 
of music, and Mr. TEN EYCK retired, remarking that the audience would now behold a sight more 
effective than any speech he could make. The additions to the throng, made by the Wide-Awakes 
and those who followed in their wake, swelled the audience to not less than 6,000 persons. After a 
song by the Prairie Songsters, Mr. TEN EYCK resumed his remarks, and spoke of the sale of the 


Bell and Everett party of New-Jersey, the necessity of protecting American labor, and the question 
of Slavery in the Territories, closing with a eulogy upon LINCOLN and HAMLIN. 


Gov. PENNINGTON was then introduced and received with enthusiastic cheers. He said that in 
1858 the people of New-Jersey paid him the honor of electing him to represent them in Congress. 
He had been thinking since he stood there whether he was expected to represent all the people he 
saw before him. He was astonished. He did not know what had got into the people of New-Jersey, 
what was the matter with them. [Laughter.] He never saw the like of it in all his life. [Laughter. ] 
They must be crazy. [Renewed laughter.] Ah! he knew why it was, it was because they had 
presented to them a man of the people, a hardworking Western man, honest Old ABE. He was a 
candidate worthy of the people, and all they had to do was to go to work and elect him. He wished 
to see the North prevail in this contest. Not because he had any hostility to the South, but it was 
high time that the people of the North woke up and showed to the world the power they possessed. 
When he heard the tread of Northern men he heard the tread of freedom. It was high time that in 
this land of liberty, liberty should be established. Were we to have a land of Slavery in this temple 
of liberty reared by the immortal WASHINGTON? [A voice -- "No."] No, said he, and if they could 
not beat them in this election, they would try again; but, thank heaven, they had got them this time. 
[Laughter.] When they were accused of sectionalism they should reply that they stood where 
WASHINGTON stood, and if there were among them, native or foreign born, who did not venerate 
that great name, let them retire from the temple of freedom. He had heard a great deal on the floor 
of Congress about this man and that man being "national." At first he did not understand it. He 
knew that he was born in the nation, and he therefore supposed himself "national," [laughter,] but he 
soon found it meant "is that man in favor of perpetual servitude?" When they talk of "national" men 
they should talk of freemen. But now all Democracy was swallowed up in the question, "Is he for 
Slavery?" If not he was not a Democrat. He maintained that as a moral and political question it had 
resolved itself into this proposition, "where Slavery is not, there shall it not be." The people should 
say to Slavery "thus far and no farther." There was nothing in the Constitution to prevent their 
taking that stand, and duty to their country demanded that they should take it. The outline of the 
Republican Party was not to disturb Slavery where it is, but when it comes to the Territories, then to 
say stop. The people had been talking about this thing a great while, and it had now come to a 
focus. Now was the time to settle it. He proceeded to ridicule the talk about disunion, and said that 
he would be willing to leave that question to the people south of Mason and Dixon's line to settle 
themselves. The people of the South were not fools, they were men of sense, they were patriotic 
men, and they knew better than to dissolve this union. 


Mr. PENNINGTON closed his remarks by urging the Republicans of New-Jersey to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, enter zealously upon the contest, and as sure as the sun rose in the heavens 
their labors would be crowned with victory. 


His speech was interrupted with frequent applause. 
After another song from the Prairie Songsters, the audience dispersed. 


The demonstration of the Wide-Awakes was the largest political procession that ever marched in, 
Jersey City. Besides the Clubs of that place there were companies from New-York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Rahway, Elizabethtown and Patterson. Nearly every Ward of the Empire City was largely 
represented. Altogether there were between 3,000 and 4,000 men in the ranks. Each was clad in cap 
and cape of oil-cloth or India-rubber, and bore a lighted torch. Here and there were transparencies 
on which were inscribed the principles of the party. The Jersey City Wide-Awakes marched to the 
ferry early in the evening, and there awaited the coming of their comrades from the other cities. The 
arrival of each now contingent was greeted with loud cheers. At 9 o'clock they marched to Van 
Vorst-square, where a large concourse was already gathered. The effect, as they passed round the 


square, and countermarched in front of the speakers’ stand, was very brilliant. The glare of their 
torches, of the bonfires that blazed in the streets, and the occasional gleam of rockets and Roman 
candles, made it as bright as day. While the speakers were addressing the meeting, the Wide- 
Awakes were preparing for a further parade; and when the addresses were concluded, they took up 
their line of march through all the principal streets of the city. It was very late before they reached 
the end of the route. Every citizen of the place was for one night wide awake. 


